CHAPTER XXXIV
IT has been said with truth, that in 1807 the Emperor was at the height of his power. He had beaten the Austrians, the Prussians, and the Russians, and concluded a peace glorious for Prance and for himself. But hardly had Napoleon finished the war with the Northern Powers, when his evil genius led him to undertake one far more terrible in the extreme south of Europe.
The country of Portugal, being rich in natural products, and possessing no manufactories, had become a vast field for the commerce and industry of the English. They treated it almost like a colony, and profited by the wealth of the country without having the trouble of governing it. Se facto if not de jure the country belonged to them* Napoleon had long awaited an opportunity for driving them out and ruining their commerce. After the Peace of Tilsit he thought the time was come. To complete the continental blockade he ordered Portugal to close her ports to the English. The execution of this measure was difficult, for the Portuguese nation only lived by changing its raw materials against English manufactured goods. You will see in the sequel of these Memoirs that I am far from approving Napoleon's policy throughout, but I am bound to say that from the political point of view this measure was excusable as putting a constraint on England to make her accept the general peace.
The Emperor then collected at Bayonne in September, 1807, an army of 25,000 men destined for the invasion of Portugal. But he committed two serious mistakes. The first was forming the expeditionary force of recently organised regiments; the second, giving the command of it to General Junot. out of Dombasle, a little town, the other side of Verdun, a confounded emergency postillion, who having only come the night before, had not noticed a steep descent upon which one comes immediately after leaving the post-house, unable to check his horses when they were once on the hill, upset my carriage, and broke the springs and the body of it. As a finishing stroke it was Sunday, and all the population had gone off to a neighbouring village feast; so it was impossible to find a workman, and those whom I got the next day were,, rain falling in torrents. It was five o'clock in the
